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the community. As a matter of fact, they were never
in a position to do so : for not only were the powers
of Councils strictly limited, but unless proposals were
initiated by the local British authority, there was small
chance of their securing support in Cairo. When
people suddenly recognize that they are engaged in
bolstering up a pretentious sham, they are apt to feel
aggrieved; and in effect this was precisely the con-
clusion which members of various Provincial Councils
had reached. A movement, begun in the country to
demand that these bodies should be invested with wider
powers and responsibilities, found sympathetic support
from Lord Cromer, who was far from averse to ex-
tending the authority of the Councils, provided he
could find safeguards which would oblige the members
to confine their attention to local business.1

If the cost were no more than surrendering the dis-
posal of domestic matters to the control of provincial
bodies, the concession, in fact, was well worth making.
Lord Cromer had a profound respect for the rights of
all landed classes, and his only quarrel with Egyptians
had been the arbitrary misuse of their privileges. If
such misuse could be prevented in future, and ade-
quate safeguards devised to keep the deliberations of
a Council within its proper sphere, it suited him ad-
mirably at this period to secure the support of an
influential section of the community. For he was
planning the formation of an Egyptian Moderate
Party, composed of men of fortune and standing, who
would co-operate with the British, firstly, in checking
the malign influence of the Khedive, and, secondly, in
co-operating with him to secure the continuance of

1 Lord Cromer agreed with Lord Dufferin's views. 4 Local self-
government ', wrote the second, * ia the fittest preparation and most
convenient stepping-stone for anything approaching to a constitu-
tional regime.' Report 1906, by British Agent and Consul-General,
Egypt.